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RECOLLECTIONS OF THE BURNING OF BUFFALO 
AND EVENTS IN THE HISTORY OF THE FAMILY OF GAMALIEL AND MARGARET ST. JOHN 
BY THEIR DAUGHTER 
MRS. JONATHAN SIDWAY! 


My parents were from the towns of Norwalk and Kent, in the State of Connecticut. My father was from 
Norwalk and my mother from Kent. My mother, Margaret Kinsman Marsh, was the daughter of Cyrus Marsh, 
who was the first Presbyterian clergyman settled in the township of Kent, according to Connecticut annals; 
and he was also one of the five young gentlemen who constituted the first class on whom Yale College 
conferred its degrees, as will be seen by reference to the catalogue of the Alumni of that institution. 


After Cyrus Marsh graduated he was, in May 1741, ordained a minister, and sent as a missionary to the then 
new, if not frontier town of Kent, to preach, not only to the people of that town, but to a tribe of Indians 
known as the Schaticooks, living on a branch of the Housatonic, of the same name. 


Gamaliel St. John was born Sept. 22, 1766. He died June 6, 1813. My mother was born in Wilton, Conn., July 
15, 1768; died April 29, 1847. 


They were married in Kent October 16, 1788 and took up their residence in a house built by them in the 
village of Danbury, Connecticut, where they lived for several years, and until they had born unto them five 
children: Elijah Northrop, Maria, Aurelia, Cyrus Marsh, and Sarah. 


Partaking of the spirit of emigrating to the West, they moved to the town of Westmoreland, Oneida Co., N.Y., 
where was born their daughter Margaret. During their residence in Oneida County my father entered into 
contract with the proper persons for constructing a portion of the turnpike from Albany to Cayuga Lake. His 
contract called for the necessary work to be done on a section of seven or eight miles between the Cayuga and 
Owasco lakes. That work necessitated their removal to Cayuga County. During their stay in Cayuga there 
were born unto them three children, Parnell, Martha, and John Ransom. After living in Cayuga County six or 
seven years, and finishing the section of the road according to contract, and to the satisfaction and acceptance 
of the other parties, my father removed with his family, in the year 1807, to a farm in Williamsville, then 
Niagara County, now Erie County; on which farm is still to be seen the large spring that constitutes the source 
of the Mill Creek at the village of Williamsville, and which is one of the tributaries of the Tonawanda Creek. 
But he did not move his family until he had made, in the previous spring, a tour of observation that extended 
all along the Niagara frontier. The farm thus selected was then the property of Mr. Andrew Ellicott, a brother 
of Joseph Ellicott. 


He had letters from Joseph Ellicott to Jonas Williams of Williamsville. As there is some discrepancy of 
opinion as to whether Mr. Joseph Ellicott did or did not accompany him to Williamsville, either on the 
occasion of his first or second visit, it is thought most probable by those of the family now living that at one or 
other of the times Mr. Joseph Ellicott gave him the letters to Mr. Williams, and that Mr. Andrew Ellicott did 
accompany him to Williamsville. 


While living at Williamsville there transpired the usual new country events, traditional in the family, of wild- 
cats and wolves among the flocks, and the hunting of them by the men and boys of the family; of going to the 
mill at Batavia or at Niagara Falls, there being nothing but a saw-mill at Williamsville, built during the 
summer of 1807, the frame of which was put up by voluntary labor of the people, so desirous were they of 
having some way of getting lumber. The saw-mill frame was put up on Mr. Williams' land, and the necessary 
gearing and iron work were furnished by Mr. Joseph Ellicott. 
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After residing three years on the farm at Williamsville, during which time was born Le Grand Canun St. John, 
father sold his farm to a man by the name of Frink, reserving the privilege of cutting and hauling away logs 
for his own benefit. 


The family moved to Buffalo in the spring of 1810, having previously bought of Mrs. Chapman a claim for 
Lot No. 53, Holland Land Co. survey, on which was the frame for a house, forty feet square, standing on 
blocks, and back of which was an appendix of twenty feet square, one and a half stories high, enclosed and 
floored, having a chimney with the old-fashioned fireplace, and baking oven by the side of the fireplace. Lot 
53 is directly opposite the Tifft House, which is on the site of the old Phoenix hotel.” 


Into this apology for a house the family, then consisting of the parents and ten children, moved on or about the 
10" of May, 1810. On the 28" day of that month, in the chamber of the above-mentioned appendix, was born 
the eleventh child, Orson Swift St. John. 


The price paid Mrs. Chapman for Lot 53 and appurtenances was $4,000; and $200 paid to Mr. Ellicott 
procured the deed. 


Mrs. Chapman before her marriage to Mr. Chapman was the Widow Hull; and the issue of the marriage with 
Mr. Hull was Mr. William Hull, the father of the present Mrs. O. G. Steele? and her deceased brother, who 
received the name of his father, William, and died at New Orleans while in discharge of his duties as an 
officer of the United States Navy. 


When young, my father was apprenticed, for seven years, from the age of fourteen until twenty-one years of 
age. That was the custom of the times, and taken from the English custom. The business to which he was 
apprenticed was the manufacturing of implements of agriculture and tools used by various mechanics, such as 
plows, harrows, scythes, planes, chisels, augurs, and their woodings, etc. In time he became skilled in the 
general use of the tools of the carpenter and the blacksmith. This experience, which goes so far to make up the 
universal Yankee, was, in a new country, of the utmost value to him as a contractor on the turnpike, as a 
farmer, and finally as a builder. 


When he went to get his deed from Mr. Ellicott, he presented the contract, purchased from Mrs. Chapman, 
which was accepted as satisfactory, and the deed given. At that time, while in conversation, Mr. Ellicott made 
a solicitous request that he should undertake the iron work of the then contemplated jail to be built at Buffalo. 
Mr. Ellicott wanted some one to engage in that work who was not only capable, but responsible. Father said 
that he could do all of the work except the making of the locks. When Mr. Ellicott proposed to send to 
Philadelphia for skilled workmen for that special purpose a contract was made between them, the Philadelphia 
experts sent for, and the work, under the supervision and personal labor of my father was urged forward. At 
the same time that this work of the jail was going on, the work of finishing the house bought of Mrs. Chapman 
was progressing. There was also at that time in process of construction the first courthouse, a frame building, 
being built by Ozial Smith, under contract with the same parties, who were on the part of the public directing 
the building of the jail, the chief spirit among whom was Mr. Joseph Ellicott. Mr. Ellicott's advice in all of 
these matters was the next thing to law. 


The lumber for the covering and finishing of the house purchased of Mrs. Chapman was all drawn from 
Williamsville; the logs for which had been cut and drawn to the saw-mill during the winter previous (the 
winter of 1809-10). The shingles for the house were all made during the same winter by my father and his 
boys, Elijah and Cyrus. Much of this material was drawn in the winter before moving to Buffalo, and the 
remainder was drawn afterwards as it could be got through the mill. The cellar was made of the dimensions of 
the whole house, and the stones with which the walls were laid up were drawn from the quarries of Judge 
Erastus Granger on the banks of the Three-mile Creek, east of the then village of Buffalo. That creek was 
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known where it emptied into the Niagara River below the then ferry at the foot of Niagara Street as the 
Scajaquada, commonly pronounced Conjockada. 


The road then was in the usual condition of most if not all roads, through a new and timbered country, there 
being very little done except to cut the timber out sufficiently for the passage of teams and the making of 
causeways over the low and very wet grounds. The road from the Three-mile Creek was at first called four 
miles, and was throughout the entire distance from the creek to the "Cold Springs" covered with a log 
causeway. The road, from what was afterwards Walden's Hill to Chippewa Street and to North Church (Dr. 
Johnson's lot), was covered with a log causeway. Between Chippewa Street and where the North Church now 
stands* was a log bridge over a ravine and low grounds, which extended nearly if not quite the entire distance. 
Along this ravine ran a small stream heading on the east side of Main Street in the rear of what was afterwards 
the lot and hat factory of Mr. Henry Campbell. The forest timber stood in its native condition on either side of 
the road, with exceptional little patches of clearing of a few square rods at long intervals as far down as to 
Tupper Street; and from thence the woods were cleared away in spots and more or less work done as people 
"took up" their lots and were in need of timber, firewood, and a garden spot to a point as low down in Main 
Street as to where the First Church stands.° There was the first considerable clearing. That ground did not 
have the appearance of having been cleared for any particular purpose, nor according to any previous design, 
but seemed from appearances, there being no stumps, but some second growth of small brush, to have been a 
camping and council ground of the Indians, and was then, in 1810, the locality where they received their 
annuities from the Government at the hands of the Indian agent, Mr. Granger. 


From Gillett's hill (the Terrace) to the Buffalo Creek, Main Street was causewayed, and the bridge over Little 
Buffalo Creek was made of logs, with a pier in the center of the stream and logs across the stringers. 


The road to and from the Indian village was down Main Street to the Big Buffalo Creek, and along the bank 
of the creek, passing Pratt's ferry, up to the Seneca village. The best road to Black Rock was down from 
Gillett's hill, along the west bank of the Little Buffalo Creek (Commercial Street) to the Big Buffalo Creek, 
thence along the Big Buffalo to the lake, crossing a small stream ten feet wide and two and a half feet deep 
and going around a small bay before getting to the beach of the lake; thence down and along the beach of the 
lake to "Sandy Town"; thence keeping close to the water, turned around close to the "Black Rock" just where 
the canal enters the Black Rock harbor; thence down and close along the foot of the hill where the railroad 
now runs until the ferry was reached, a point at the foot of Niagara Street. There was a longer and less inviting 
way by what was commonly called the Guideboard road, now North Street. Niagara Street had been marked 
and some work done on it. 


The house of my father, and of which we have been speaking, was finished in the fall and winter of 1810 with 
the pressing purpose in view of holding therein the New Year's ball of the coming first of January, 1811. That 
ball was held in the room intended for such purposes, and was attended by parties from a distance embracing 
the whole frontier. The population was so sparse that they must necessarily come from considerable distances 
to make up in numbers a respectable party. 


The political party strife which brought on the war of 1812, and the consequent personal animosity between 
the Democrats and Federalists, ran so high at that date as very unmistakably to show itself in the calling 
together of that dancing party. There were a few Democrats present, but the principal number of the party 
were Federalists. My father was a Jeffersonian Democrat, and a zealous supporter of all the measures that 
tended to the declaration and prosecution of the war. 


During the summer of 1811 nothing of particular moment took place in the village of Buffalo beyond the 
councils held by and between the Ogdens with their interpreters, Jasper Parrish and Horatio Jones, on the one 
part, and the Seneca Indians and their chiefs, assisted by Mr. Granger, on the other. The part which Mr. 
Granger acted was prompted and perhaps required by the United States Government as its agent for that tribe. 
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Red Jacket was present at this and all future councils, and successfully opposed all overtures made for the 
purchase of any portion of the lands which were held by the Indians under reservation and guarantee from the 
U. S. Government. His councils prevailed with his tribe so long as he lived, but not many years after his 
demise they were forgotten or overruled. 


Gen. Peter B. Porter had at first the exclusive right of purchase from the Indians, which right he sold to 
Ogden, and time has proved the wisdom of the Indian sale and removals, both for themselves and the city of 
Buffalo. 


During the summer of 1811 political animosities and party strife ran insanely zealous, extending their 
bitterness into individual business and social intercourse. Families were estranged from each other, indulging 
in the severest reflections, which were not believed by either party; and this very unprofitable spirit of 
crimination and recrimination pervaded the whole body politic to the extent that their children in school took 
sides and, like their parents, were not particular as to the justice of their invectives. 


My father had, and still has, the reputation, among those who remember him, of being careful and deliberate 
of speech; his councils to his family were: "Be careful and think twice before you speak." My mother was of 
more irascible temperament. She was just, generous to the extent of her means, and in all great and dark trials 
was first timid, then firm, deliberate, calm, and hopeful, relying upon her Heavenly Father to guide her out of 
impending difficulties. Yet in ordinary matters she was impetuous, irritable, impatient of opposition, self- 
reliant, positive in her counsels, and imperative in her commands. In all matters after the situation was 
comprehended, she was, as we shall hereafter see, as far as it is possible for any woman to be, equal to her 
task. 


In the spring of 1810, just before the family moved to Buffalo, my brother Elijah left Williamsville. He went 
to Erie and was in the service of Mr. Seth Reed, but returned after an absence of three months, and not being 
yet of age until in August, he handed over to his father the net earnings of his time up to the date of his 
majority. Such was the generally conceded and lawful duty of all minors as held at that time. Father took the 
money, but more from prudential than selfish motives, as he was not of an acquisitive disposition. 


During the following winter (1810-11) my brothers Elijah and Cyrus, were sent to Albany with father's teams 
to bring on goods for both Hart and Grosvenor. That trip led to the conception of the thought of making a 
business of that sort of enterprise, which he afterwards attempted to carry out. In the spring of 1811 Elijah 
bought a stock of goods from Eli Hart, for which father became responsible, and for which he afterwards paid. 
With this outfit my brother traveled and traded all along the south shore of Lake Erie as far west as the river 
Raisin, exchanging his goods with Indians and French half-breeds for furs, whitefish, fruits and whatever else 
that promised to be available on his return. He returned late in the next fall or early winter; made with my 
brother Cyrus another trip to Albany during that winter, and in the spring of 1812, with another stock of goods 
bought of Abel M. Grosvenor, Sr., started in a schooner (name not known),° commanded by Capt. Chapin, 
and bound for Detroit. While the vessel was heading toward Maiden on her way to the mouth of the Detroit 
river, and near the entrance, she was captured, with all on board, by the Queen Charlotte, which had been 
hastily fitted out by the Canadians for war purposes. The men who were taken were kept in prison for three 
months, and then set at liberty on the Niagara frontier. Nothing was heard of my brother from the time that he 
started from Buffalo, except that the vessel was taken at Maiden, until he entered the door of the homestead 
on his return. Everything was taken from him except the summer suit which he wore not even a pocketknife 
was left him. 


When my brother left, the news of the declaration of war with England, June 17, 1812, had not reached the 
people of Buffalo, but by some means or route that fact had come to the knowledge of the Canadians sooner 
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than it did to the people of this side of the river, and the Canadians, taking advantage of their earlier 
intelligence, made prisoners of all of our people who were on their "side of the line." 


Late in the spring of 1811, after having made the special trip mentioned above for the purpose of bringing on 
goods for Messrs. Hart and Grosvenor (individually, not partners), my father conceived the idea of becoming 
a common carrier as a business, and with that view entered into contracts with several of the merchants of 
Buffalo for the transportation of their goods from Albany or Utica, as the season permitted, going to Albany 
in the winter and only to Utica in the summer, as goods were then brought by open batteaux, poled up the 
Mohawk river, to that place. He began that enterprise with two teams, one of three horses, before what was 
then called a Pennsylvania wagon, and one of two horses before a common wagon. Not long after he added 
the third team of two horses, making in all, that season, seven horses and three wagons. That was the 
beginning of through transportation by regular line from Albany to Buffalo. The last trip to Albany made by 
these teams was under the guidance of my two brothers, Elijah and Cyrus, in the winter of 1811-12. Within a 
year from the time that this enterprise was inaugurated it went out of his hands, and in consequence of the war 
measures that business, under other management, took on such enormous proportions that there were 
necessarily established extensive lines of transportation, involving the use of much more capital than he had at 
command. 


The teams which made up those future lines had in number as many, in some instances, as sixteen horses to 
one wagon with a tire six or more inches wide. The reasons for these wide tires were that, as they were too 
wide for the ruts of the ordinary wagon, their tendency was to level the turnpike without cutting deep, and 
therefore were allowed to pass free of toll, an item not 'to be overlooked in their economy. That mode of 
common carrying in time assumed national importance, increasing with the settlement of the West, bringing 
and carrying between the East and West until it became, beyond a doubt, the evolving fact in the commerce of 
the State which led to the conception and construction of the New York and Erie Canal. 


Previous to and up to the time that my father's family came to Buffalo, the mails were carried principally on 
horseback. They were sent and brought twice or three times each week, and their arrival was announced by 
the mail carrier's horn.’ 


During the summer of 1812 nothing, or very little, was done by the United States Government in the way of 
prosecuting the war on this frontier, evidently knowing too little about its needs and conditions, and expecting 
the principal strife to be carried on the ocean, or somewhere else than this locality. The Canadians, however, 
being more active, were not long in provoking a recognition of this, as the considerable field of their warfare. 
Yet nothing was done beyond the general trainings ordered by the State of New York in August or September 
and a draft of militia for defensive purposes. 


The battery (at first of one gun near this place) called Fort Adams, was put in place at or near Black Rock 
ferry, now foot of Niagara Street, and from there an irregular cannonading went on with the Canadian side 
(now Waterloo)® for the space of six weeks. Among the events which took place during that battery practice 
was an evidence of the skill of the late venerable Dr. Josiah Trowbridge, then an enterprising young man. He 
so sighted his gun that at the second discharge it knocked the ram-rod (a handspike) from the hands of a 
Canadian gunner across the river, and for a brief space dispersed their gunnery and quieted their gun. Not long 
after the query came across the river as to who handled our gun on that day. My brother Cyrus dug from the 
bank, just under or below our battery, a cannon ball fired by the Canadian battery. The late Henry Lovejoy 
helped my brother bring it home. It was, I think, an eighteen-pound shot. Slung with a handkerchief on a pole, 
and with one end of the stick on the shoulder of each, the boys brought it to town. After many years it 
disappeared in our first furnace, which was in Reese's blacksmith shop. 


Of the regiment formed in Buffalo and vicinity Dr. Cyrenius Chapin was made colonel, the father of the late 
William Miller was made major, William Hull a captain, Asael Atkins a lieutenant, and many of the active 
young men were called upon to fill the non-commissioned offices. 


Politics ran high in spirit, and personal animosities were fearful. The social and communal frenzy was beyond 
description; all giving advice, and no one taking it; no concentration, no head, no effective purpose; all were 
bad people but those who were criticizing. If people attended to their own interests and were prosperous they 
were enviously denounced, and the source of their prosperity questioned. The opinions of the envious persons 
were, as usual, of no permanent value, except to tear down themselves and build up the envied. 


On October 3" of 1812 my sister, Aurelia St. John, was married to Asaph Stebbins Bemis by Judge Oliver 
Forward. On the 9" day of November following my brother, Cyrus Marsh St. John, after returning from a 
hunting expedition in company with Elijah, through the inclemency of the weather and the swampy nature of 
the country, contracted the disease then epidemical, commonly called the "camp distemper," and died after six 
days' sickness. That disease was evidently, from its description, inflammation of the larynx and bronchia, in 
some instances involving the tonsils, and in many respects answering in symptoms to the disease known now 
as "diphtheria." Soon after this event, on returning home from the funeral, father was taken down with the 
same disease; but in consequence of the persistent efforts of Mr. LeCouteulx, who was by profession a drug- 
gist, with his French apparatus for steaming the throat with herb teas, it is believed by the family the disease 
was overcome. The apparatus above mentioned was a small pot with a long flexible tube, on the end of which 
was an ivory mouthpiece. The ivory end was inserted back into the fauces as far as possible, and respiration, 
at least the inhalation, was conducted through it. That brought on an active secretion and suppuration, and 
with it relief. Dr. Ebenezer Johnson, the attending physician, thought this case one of quinsy or "tonsilitis." 
Other members of the family were sick with the same disease, with various symptoms and degrees of 
violence, but in time all recovered. 


During the sickness of the family, or soon after that date, my sister, Aurelia Bemis, and her husband rented the 
back room of Mr. Forward's house, at the solicitation of Mr. and Mrs. Forward, as they said, "to keep soldiers 
from quartering there." The building had two rooms on the first floor and a chamber, Mr. and Mrs. Forward 
occupying the front room, Mr. and Mrs. Bemis the back room; the chamber being used as the post office. The 
dimensions of that building cannot now be defined. The street door of the building opened into the room 
occupied by Mr. and Mrs. Forward, there being no hall. The entrance to the back room was by a side door, 
and the way to the post office was by a flight of steps up and across the front of the building. 


In consequence of the family sickness spoken of above, my father took down the sign of the house as a hotel, 
and Mr. and Mrs. Bemis returned there to live. 


After the six weeks’ cannonading between Fort Adams and the Canadian side of the Niagara river, and while 
General Smyth with forces under him were lying here, the naval officers came, say in November, 1812. Being 
young, ambitious, restless, anxious for active service, they solicited from the officer in command the privilege 
of attempting to spike the British guns. General Smyth gave the order; the attack was made, the cannon 
spiked, the return a success; but with what casualties to our men, if any, is not recollected. In the latter part of 
the winter General Smyth was relieved by Col. Preston. 


The next event of any moment during the winter of 1812-13 was the military ball held in the public house of 
Mr. Joseph Landon,’ given by the officers stationed in this vicinity in honor of Governor Lewis on the 
occasion of his visit to Buffalo. Of course Governor Lewis was a Democrat. He had been elected as a war 
Democrat. My father, being an ultra-Democrat, very readily affiliated with him, and was present at the ball, 
though not yet in the best of health, accompanied by my sisters, Maria and Sarah. The Governor danced but 
once that evening, and that with my sister Maria St. John as a partner. 
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In the spring of 1813 the schooners John Adams and Niagara were cut out from the Canadian shore by a 
private party, but I cannot say who, without any particular order or command, and were brought back to this 
side of the river and moored or anchored in the stream just above Squaw Island. Those two vessels were lying 
there, say in May, 1813; the Adams certainly in June. During the winter all of the naval stores had been 
moved to Erie as p a better base of naval operations. During the spring of 1813 Colonel Preston made his 
preparations for attacking Fort Erie. 


By that time my father's health was so far recovered that he was able to ride down to Black Rock nearly every 
day, and it was understood by the family that he was in general consultation respecting the feasibility of 
measures | to be taken by and with Col. Preston. 


The Democrats, being in the minority in the township of Buffalo, were the subjects of a vast deal of 
uncharitable vituperation, but were none the less a unit in all that pertained to war measures. General Smyth 
was a Federalist, Colonel Preston a Democrat, and as such inspired his party friends with a hope that 
something would be done worthy of the country. 


When everything was in readiness the army was ordered!” to cross the river. Previous to the order being given 
to cross there was an understanding between Col. Preston and Col. Chrystie, stationed at Fort Niagara, that on 
a given day, in the morning early enough to be on the Canadian shore by daylight, there should be a 
simultaneous movement on Fort Erie and Fort George, and it was further arranged that in the event of either 
army succeeding a messenger should be at once dispatched to the other. As Col. Preston's force was to cross 
below Fort Erie, and that under Col. Chrystie was to cross, I think, above Fort George, while forces from the 
fleet were landed below, the messengers were expected to reach their destination without much difficulty, 
particularly as they were to be prepared with the proper means or signs by which they should know each 
other, and be recognized as proper and reliable persons by the officers in command. 


On the morning of the crossing of the armies, May 27, 1813, my father took an early breakfast and left home 
for the scene of action at Black Rock, saying to the family that he would go down and see how Col. Preston 
had succeeded in crossing, and that he would be back in due season, evidently intending to quiet my mother's 
anxieties about his health being such as to warrant his crossing the river. As he did not return as was expected 
a messenger was sent to inquire and learn of his whereabouts, who, on returning, informed the family that his 
horse was in the stable at Black Rock, and that himself was seen on one of the last boats going over the river. 


He went directly up to Fort Erie (as he afterwards narrated), which had by that time been possessed by the 
forces under Col. Preston, who was looking anxiously for some one acquainted with the country to be a bearer 
of dispatches to Col. Chrystie. My father volunteered to go. As a prudential measure, he was dressed in a 
British sergeant's uniform, and carried as a provision against emergencies a flag of truce. His acquaintance 
with the country and people on the Canadian side, many of whom were friendly to the United States, enabled 
him to know where and to whom to apply for a fresh horse and food, which he was supplied with at the 
distance of about twelve miles below Fort Erie. He rode the distance as soon as a proper prudence would 
admit and reached Fort George late in the afternoon at about the same time, or very soon after, our troops took 
possession of it, which they were enabled to do after much harder fighting than at Fort Erie. 


As my father entered Fort George, Col. Chrystie was casting about for some one to be the bearer of dispatches 
to Col. Preston. The dispatches, borne by him from Col. Preston, gave to Col. Chrystie the desired information 
respecting the situation of affairs at Fort Erie. After taking a soldier's supper he was mounted on a fresh horse 
and started back as bearer of dispatches from Col. Chrystie to Col. Preston in Fort Erie. He accomplished his 
task that night, having made a journey, not without perils, of seventy-nine miles in less than twenty-four 
hours. 


At his time in life, and his health considered, that effort was one of great fatigue. He rested and slept a part of 
the second day. When he arose from his sleep Col. Preston met him, saluted him, thanked him for his services, 
and tendered him a certificate setting forth that his services were of great value and worthy of consideration 
and reward by the Government, at the same time intimating that he would reward him in any other way that he 
would name. Father's answer was that he was serving his country, and as he had previously pledged his 
services to the country in various ways, he was too well paid by the happiness which he experienced, as he 
rejoiced in the successes of the day. His first impulse was that he did not think the certificate necessary, but as 
Col. Preston insisted on his taking it, saying that my father could not say when or where it might be of service 
to him, he did take it, and witnesses are living who read it. When the village was burned it was destroyed by 
the Indians, together with all of his valuable papers. 


Col. Preston suggested to him that he would do well to take from the spoils some memorials of the events of 
the day. On looking about among the effects of the British officers there were found many elegant things, 
particularly in the line of clothing. It was finally decided that he should take an undress suit of exquisite 
material, which by trial was found to fit him. That suit was afterwards much admired and coveted by many of 
the young American officers. The family knew nothing of his doings from the time that he was seen on the 
boat crossing the river until his return. 


Not long after his return, say three or four days, Col. Preston sent a special messenger requesting him to come 
over to Fort Erie. On going over to Fort Erie, he learned that Col. Preston wanted to know where the ferry 
boats were. After much counseling as to the ways and means by which the military supplies for the army 
could be got across the river, he was requested by Col. Preston to go and hunt up the ferry boat and see that it 
was made available for that purpose. He engaged to do so. On coming back to this side of the river he found 
that a Mr. Dean had some special grants from the State authorities giving him control over the ferry, but that 
in consequence of the war he had, for a time at least, abandoned his rights, and had taken his boat down to 
Scajaquada creek and sunk it. Father went down to the creek, and calling on Mr. Benjamin Bidwell, a young 
man then living near that creek, engaged him as a ship carpenter to help in repairing the boat in the event of its 
being found. It was found deep in the mud and seriously broken, but the bottom was found to be sound. It was 
pried up, and with much difficulty got in shape to be repaired. Mr. Bidwell was the chief worker in making 
the necessary repairs, in which he was more or less assisted in various ways by others, among whom was my 
brother Elijah. 


In the meantime, Col. Preston was urging that the work be expedited, and that father should take charge of it 
when done. That he refused to do, beyond getting the boat ready and sending it over to the Canadian shore. He 
had talked with brother Elijah, advising him to take charge of the boat in preference to his going on another 
trading expedition up the lake, as he was desirous of doing. 


By dint of severe effort, the boat was by Saturday night of June 5, 1813, thought to be fit for service, and the 
next day, Sunday, June 6", everything, as far as it could be, was in readiness for delivery. 


Elijah remained down where the boat was, but father returned home Saturday evening. He left again very 
early Sunday morning. After making a call for volunteers to help take the boat over, and getting his men 
together, they were by nine o'clock a. m. under motion. There were in all nine persons on board. 


Of the number of men so engaged there were five soldiers, wishing and waiting to go over; a Mr. George 
Lester, a tanner by trade from Cold Springs, who had a horse with him, and a young lad from up in the 
country, who afterwards proved to be Mr. Lester Brace, who had asked as a privilege to be allowed to go over 
in the boat. My brother Elijah acted as steersman and father directed the whole. 


The boat was headed up the stream, until they had reached a point where, as Elijah thought, they were high 
enough, to pass the cable of the schooner John Adams, then, as before mentioned, lying there at anchor. Elijah 
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repeatedly suggested that they were high enough up, but father, more cautious, advised going still farther up 
the stream, until they should reach a less doubtful point. They went farther up. When they did strike out to 
cross the river, they soon found that by reason of the inexperience of the men, of their want of skill in 
handling the boat in a rapid current of which they had little or no knowledge, they were making no 
encouraging progress toward Canada, but were floating directly down upon the cable of the John Adams, 
which had been their special reason for caution. In spite of their efforts to avoid it, they struck the dreaded 
cable, up which the scow made a rapid slide, turning completely over, and bottom side up, floated away down 
the river. In an instant all were in the water. The sailors on board the schooner threw ropes to those who were 
within their reach and drew them on board. The citizens, as soon as< possible, started out in row-boats to their 
rescue, but passed by Elijah, who was so close to the shore that they thought that he would be able to save 
himself. Why he did not reach the shore was a matter of much speculation in opinion afterwards, as he was 
known to be a good swimmer. When picked up, there was a mark on his forehead indicative of some injury, 
probably received when the scow capsized, causing him to become faint, or otherwise exhausted, if not 
unconscious. 


They succeeded in saving two soldiers and two citizens. The soldiers' names are not known; but the two 
citizens were Mr. George Lester of Cold Springs and Mr. Lester Brace. 


There were three soldiers, names not known, who were drowned, their bodies being afterwards picked up 
below the falls, and two citizens. The citizens were my father and my brother Elijah. The horse of Mr. George 
Lester of Cold Springs swam to the shore and was recovered. 


In two or three days, or as soon as Mr. George Lester could find himself sufficiently recovered to call on our 
family, he came into town from Cold Springs and gave us the details of what had occurred. 


While in the water, my father and Mr. George Lester were assisted by the buoyancy of a rail which they had 
joint possession of and which they hoped would be the means of keeping themselves above water, until help 
could reach them; but they soon realized that it was not sufficient for the two, and that one or the other must 
relinquish it. They discussed the chances of being saved, and, on Mr. George Lester saying that he could not 
swim, father let go of the rail and caught a piece of board which proved of no assistance, and he was lost. The 
body of Elijah was found on the ninth day after the accident, the 15" of June, 1813, close in shore, among 
some bushes not far below where he was last seen swimming; and was brought to Buffalo by Asaph S. Bemis. 
The body of my father was found on the fifteenth day after the accident, or the 21* of June, half way down to 
where Tonawanda now is. It was discovered by Mr. E. D. Efner and his partner, Mr. Sackett. These gentlemen 
had the body secured, through the help of some one living on the bank of the river, and then returned to 
Buffalo, giving up their mission to Tonawanda, where they were going on business. On their informing the 
family of these facts, Mr. Asaph S. Bemis went down to the place where the body was secured, and brought it 
to Buffalo. 


Those events threw the family into a deepest gloom and despondency. The future before our mother, and the 
older members of the family, can be better imagined than described. The chapter of their misfortunes was not 
yet ended; their salvation from wreck was fortitude. The family remaining was composed of our mother and 
nine children six daughters and three sons; the respective ages of the three sons were eight, six and three 
years. 


Our family were in the large house and the sign had previously been taken down. It was now evident that they 
could not conduct the house as a public house, and therefore arrangements were soon after made to lease it to 
Mr. Moseley Abell, afterwards a resident of Fredonia. Our mother administered upon the estate of Gamaliel 
St. John, deceased, sold personal property, paid debts and struggled on in an unsystematic way generally and 
at great disadvantage. 
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Immediately after the lease was made with Mr. Abell she went out to Clarence, where Mr. Otis R. Hopkins 
lived, and bargained for the house and lot (54) adjoining on the north side of the old homestead, or large 
house so rented to Mr. Abell, and the family moved into that house so purchased from Mr. Hopkins, where 
they lived when the village was burned. 


Col. Preston's stay at Fort Erie was of short duration. In less than one month he, with his command, was 
ordered to another field where the demand was more urgent, there being no promise of any further or 
immediate necessity for troops in this vicinity. The removal of the forces under Col. Preston to a point 
somewhere on the frontier east of this, left Buffalo and its vicinity unprotected except by the militia. The 
people were in a feverish state of excitement; everything was in an unsettled and unstable condition; the timid, 
uncertain of their position, were devising plans of safety for their family, moving and counter-moving, and at 
last doing that which, as often as otherwise, proved to be unsafe and void of good judgment. 


In the midst of this confused state of things our mother, like all true mothers, was ready to jeopardize her life 
for the future interests of her family. The large house, as be-fore stated, had been rented and the first quarter 
of the year's rent had been paid in advance. With this small capital the family took possession of the new 
purchase. It was a small, one-and-a-half story building, unfinished, being only enclosed, or the frame covered, 
and the floors laid, but standing on the walls of a good cellar. In dimensions on the ground it was 22 feet on 
the front, running not more than 20 or 22 feet back; possibly 22 feet square. It stood quite by itself on the west 
side of Main Street, in an open space, without fence or shrub about it, and back from the line of the street 25 
feet. 


Into that unfinished building the family stowed themselves away as best they could with a work-bench on the 
lower floor and the joiners working with all due diligence to get it in shape for their greater comfort. When 
finished the house was constructed with a four-paneled street door in the center of the front of the building, 
with a fifteen-light window of 7 x 9 glass on each side of the door and two windows above of twelve lights, 
each 7 x 9 glass, in line with the two below. A chimney and fireplace stood at the center of the west end of the 
building in line with and facing the street door. The street door opened without any hall or porch directly into 
the main room. On the right as one entered from the street was a bed room in the northeast corner half the 
length of the house, say seven by ten feet; further on, and adjoining this room and to the right of the chimney 
in the northwest corner of the building was a room of the same size, used as a stairway to get into the chamber 
and as a passageway out of the back door, and in which a scant place was appropriated for a small single bed. 
On the left of the chimney in the southwest corner was a cupboard for dishes and what was requisite for the 
tables and cooking. The chamber was divided into two rooms, the smaller bedroom being on the south side 
and running the whole length of the house, say 7 x 20 or 22 feet, with a window, twelve lights of 7 x 9 glass, 
in the west end; there was also a window, twelve lights 7 x 9, at the head of the stairs in the western end of the 
main room and on the north side of the chimney. The eaves-troughs were worked out of a whitewood or 
cumber tree and each was of one solid piece. 


On Oct. 13, 1813, the people were suddenly called upon to give quarters to the troops drafted or called from 
the militia to defend the frontier. In the summer or fall of 1813 some of our people of Buffalo, not properly 
organized or connected with the army or Government, went over to Canada under the guidance of Col. 
Chapin, and were engaged in a work and various enterprises with which I am not conversant as to character, 
but about which there were many severe criticisms and caustic censures. While they were over there they 
were made prisoners and soon after the much-vaunted "retaking of themselves" took place. 


The burning of Queenstown and Newark (Niagara, Ont.), was a measure that our mother, in common with 
others, boldly denounced as an exhibition of wantonness only fit for savages; and in all of her conversations, 
accused the perpetrators of that act of exhibiting a bravado that only belonged to cowardice and motives as 
mercenary as the cowboys of the Revolution. She was wont to quote the biblical maxim, "Whatsoever a man 
soweth that shall he also reap." They sowed the wind, and in due time we reaped the whirlwind. 
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The people of Buffalo were kept in a state of unrest by the nightly firing of cannon and other alarms to keep 
the people vigilant and to let the enemy, if any in hearing, know that our defenders were around. 


This state of things went on with various minor events until the morning of the 30" day of December 1813. 
The British had crossed the Niagara during the night before and that morning appeared in sight on the Black 
Rock road, now Niagara Street. The Canadian Indians were coming through the woods from Black Rock, 
scattered as far north as the Guideboard road, now North Street, and were driving and killing our scattered 
people wherever they overtook them. Among the citizens killed were Mr. Roop, the father of the late Henry 
Roop, and "Sammy" Helms. The stalwart Seth Grosvenor and his friends, with the only gun at command, had 
stationed themselves at or near the junction of Main and Niagara streets and were doing such good service 
with it as the British were coming up Niagara Street as to bring them to a halt. While they were so engaged, 
Colonel Cyrenius Chapin appeared with a flag of truce and ordered the men to cease firing. Grosvenor told 
him to "go about his views if he liked, they intended to fire the cannon." Grosvenor and friends were so 
encouraged by their success that their ambition and zeal got the better of their judgment; they so overloaded 
the gun that it reacted with such violence as to become dismounted. 


Grosvenor started for help to assist him in putting the cannon back on the carriage, and came to our house 
with the hope of finding someone for that purpose. Not finding any one there, stout-hearted as he was, he 
could not suppress his tears as he said to my mother, "If I had help to put that cannon up again I could drive 
the British back." 


In the meantime Chapin went forward with his flag of truce and capitulated for the saving of many of the 
houses, his own included, from the torch of conflagration, while the rest were burned. Neither of our houses 
were mentioned in the capitulation, and the large house was fired that day, but the flames were extinguished 
by Sarah, afterwards Mrs. Wilkeson, drawing water, and mother, Maria and the hired man carrying and 
throwing it on the fire. The next (third) day, or before the British finally left, they burned it. The small house 
was neither included in the capitulation nor fired. 


The people of the town had been forewarned of the approach of the enemy and as a general thing had fled. 
The British and their Indians left on the 31‘t of December, but the Indians under the immediate direction of 
Lieut. William Carr, an under-officer, and a half-breed, returned the third day and burned the large house, as 
he said, under peremptory orders. 


Here ends the narrative of Mrs. Parnell Sidway. I was called away to Ohio, and never found it convenient to 
have another interview with her upon the subject. In December, 1876, I wrote to my sister, Martha St. John, 


now Mrs. Skinner, to send me her recollections; and in due time I received from her the following letter. 


--ORSON SWIFT ST. JOHN. 
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STORY OF THE ST. JOHN HOUSE 


AND HOW IT WAS SAVED FROM DESTRUCTION BY 
THE BRITISH AND INDIANS 


BY MARTHA ST. JOHN SKINNER" 
DAUGHTER OF GAMALIEL AND MARGARET ST. JOHN 


There were in Buffalo just before the burning, from 2,000 to 4,000 drafted and volunteer militia; they were 
encamped nearly in front of the old courthouse, and when ordered to march to Black Rock for the purpose of 
preventing the British from crossing, they went, I think, down Eagle Street, or possibly Court. 


The house which mother bought from Otis R. Hopkins was only covered, but had the windows in, as it had 
been occupied by Mr. John Root and his wife Crissy (Christina), and also by Alva Sharpe and family. 

Sharpe's daughter Matilda was afterwards Mrs. Dickinson. When our family moved into that small house, 
which was 22 feet front and running back not more than that, to make it more comfortable, as the winter was a 
very cold one, mother, assisted by the children, hung the inside of the house, next to the walls, with blankets 
and quilts. As I said, such a great number of troops had marched to Black Rock that the people felt safe. Mrs. 
Pomeroy and her daughter Minerva, afterwards Mrs. Champlain, and Mrs. Abell, wife of Moseley 


Abell, and three children, were sitting up at our house listening to hear the guns at Black Rock, supposing we 
were safe, when suddenly the alarm gun boomed up with such an awful burst of thunder as aroused 
everybody, and people were soon flying every way for safety. We were soon prepared for a start, and Mr. 
Bemis, whose house was opposite ours on the east side of Main Street, was able with his wagon and horses to 
carry his family and part of ours, so we were all packed in, three girls and three boys, with beds, blankets and 
clothing, leaving mother, Maria and Sarah at the house. He drove out Main Street until he came to North 
Street. There we met our Seneca Indians retreating and the Canadian Indians pursuing and firing on them. The 
bullets came whistling by us and Mr. Bemis, not liking this music, turned his course and drove back, and said 
to my mother as we were flying past, that he would be compelled to go the other road on the lake shore, but 
would return as soon as possible and take away the remainder of the family. 


But as we passed the head of Niagara Street, which was the place of the alarm gun, we looked down the road 
and saw the British army arrayed on Niagara Square, and a person on horseback facing them holding a white 
flag over his shoulder. The gun had been fired by the command of Seth Grosvenor when, too heavily loaded, 
it dismounted, and he said he could not gather together enough to help to set it back. 


When we arrived at Pratt's ferry, one mile up the creek, we were compelled to wait our turn to cross. The ice 
was not thick enough to drive over, although people could walk across. After crossing we drove up the lake 
shore. The people came flying by us, some one way, some another. There was Mrs. Atkins, who had fallen off 
the horse into the quicksand with her baby. We came to Mr. Barker's tavern, 4 eight miles from Buffalo. Mrs. 
Barker was very sick and died the 10th of January. We pursued our journey on toward Willink, for as we were 
waiting for our way over the creek we saw the smoke of the burning village coming over the trees, so we 
knew it would be of no use to return. 


It was past 12 o'clock noonday when we left Mr. Barker's and we found snow and night coming on. We had a 
heavy load of household goods and Mr. Bemis and his wife and their child, a baby. My sister Margaret (Mrs. 
Foot), my sister Parnell (Mrs. Sidway now), and myself (Mrs. Martha St. John Skinner now); my brother, 
John Ransom St. John of Lockport, and brother Le Grand Canun St. John, and Orson Swift St. John, the 
youngest child in mother's family, three years old. 
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Now to our journey from Barker's to Willink. The way was long and the night cold. When we were about 
three miles from the tavern at Willink, something in the road, I believe a very steep place, the horses pulling 
hard caused something about the wagon to break and we were all compelled to get out of the wagon. So we 
three sisters walked along ahead, leaving the rest of the party with the wagon; but the snow was deep and the 
road was strange and we could hear nothing of our friends we had left behind us. Two or three roads came 
together at one place. We were unable to determine which road to take. Soon I heard a loud roaring in the 
woods, and I looked and saw a ball of fire coming, as I thought, from Buffalo, which might be some of the 
fire from the burning houses blown over the tops of the trees. We stood still till that passed; then another, then 
another, which were like meteors, throwing off fire. We then pursued our course, taking the road over which 
the meteors flew. 


After daylight we arrived at a log tavern. I do not remember the name of the people who lived there. We went 
into the first room we could, and that was a large room with a large log fire. We were nearly benumbed with 
the cold, and when we approached the fire I saw Mrs. Sophia Pratt, wife of Mr. Samuel Pratt and mother of 
Mr. Samuel F. Pratt, late of Buffalo. She was sitting in one corner watching some cooking going on for 
breakfast. She reached out her hand and took my hand and drew me to her and placed me between herself and 
the fire, keeping my hands against her head and face to drive out the pain from my fingers and saying kind 
words and comforting us all she could. I often think of her and think what a dear good woman she was. 


We were getting quite comfortable; she was preparing for breakfast with baking bread, frying meat, and the 
most savory smell of sausage. Presently there came in, all nearly frozen, Mr. and Mrs. Bemis and baby and 
our three little brothers, John R. St. John, Le Grand C. St. John and Orson S. St. John; they had all come on 
horseback. They had left the wagon, load and all and taken the horses, Mrs. Bemis on one horse with her baby 
in her arms, and one of the little boys on the back or behind her on the horse. Mr. Bemis took the other horse 
with one little boy in his arms and the other behind him. They arrived all safe, but very cold. 


As soon as she could get warm enough, Mrs. Bemis commenced her preparations for breakfast, making a 
large boiler full of chocolate and all that could be gathered together for a comfortable meal. Mr. Samuel F. 
Pratt told me, one time when I met him at a party at Mrs. Sidway's, that she, his mother, had her bread ready 
to bake, and finding she could not bake it in Buffalo she put it in a pillowcase and carried it to Willink to 
bake. 


I think Mr. Bemis procured a sleigh to proceed on with. We left the house full of people, many of whom went 
no further. I saw two of Dr. Cyrenius Chapin's daughters who the Buffalo Gazette said walked all of the way 
from Buffalo. 


Now we will proceed on our journey through Hamburg and Boston, over hills so high that it seemed as if we 
were going into the clouds. We arrived at Warsaw, which was in a valley, a pretty place, with a long bridge. 
We stayed there, or not far from there, until Mr. Bemis could return to Buffalo, as we knew nothing of the fate 
of those we had left at Buffalo. 


I cannot say that Mr. Bemis came back for us; I think it was the hired man, with horses and sleigh, that came 
and carried us all back. We learned who were alive and that our small house was not burned. We returned 
through the Indian village and stopped at Cornplanters to warm us. The sun was setting as we drove over that 
beautiful prairie ground. The squaws were carrying bundles of sticks to their wigwams or huts. We came into 
Buffalo in time to see the chimneys standing. All seemed gloomy and desolate. 


We soon came in sight of our own home. The cellar walls were standing and the chimney on the north side of 


the t hall and the one on the south side of the hall were standing. The large stone step on Main Street was firm 
in its place against the front wall. 
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How sad was the change since we had seen it last ! Tears were nothing now; everybody had been weeping for 
days. While we were waiting at the ferry, in our flight from Buffalo, I heard a loud groan and saw people 
looking up at the tops of the trees. I turned my eyes and saw those awful clouds of smoke rolling over and 
over and the women shrieking and sobbing and all could avail them naught, for the destruction was 
commenced. 


Therefore, when we met our mother we tried to be thankful for the small house, knowing our former home 
was lost with nearly all the proceeds of a father's life, "whose constant care was to increase his store." 


In the recital concerning the morning after we had left Buffalo, my sister Sarah said, mother was standing in 
the door and Mr. Seth Grosvenor came along with a white flag on a walking-stick. He said if he could only 
gather citizens enough to assist him he could drive the enemy back; as he had sent the contents of that gun 
among them with the effect of mowing them down. 


Just then some few men on horseback were coming from Court Street, and as they came nearer mother walked 
out to the road. The headmost one drew his rein, and she said to him: 


"For mercy's sake, do turn back and help Mr. Grosvenor manage that cannon and defend the town; and let 
General Hall go; he must be an awful coward." 


At that he raised his hat, drew rein and his horse set off on a dignified trot, and the rest followed. Mother was 
soon informed that she had been talking to General Hall himself. 


She said she did not wish to recall her words, that if she had known him she would have said more. 


My mother said she saw an Indian pulling the curtains down from the window of the Love joy house opposite, 
and saw Mrs. Love joy strike his hand with a carving-knife, and saw the Indian raise the hatchet; but as the 
door closed she could not know certain that he killed her. She did not dare to go and see. 


Soon there came along an advance guard with a cannon, and a British colonel on horseback. He spoke very 
cross, and said, "Why are you not away?" 


Mother said she had lost the opportunity and now she had nowhere to go to, only out in the cold and perish in 
the snow. He said, "I have just now seen a very unpleasant sight in the house over the way. The Indians have 
killed a woman and I am very sorry any such thing should happen." 


"Well," said mother, "I was fearful she would provoke them to kill her. I spoke to her, and said, 'Do not risk 
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your life for property’; she answered, 'When my property goes, my life shall go with it’. 


My mother asked the colonel to set a sentinel by the large house and the one she was in to prevent the Indians 
from coming in and burning the two houses. He said he had no such command; that she must go to Gen. Riall; 
he could say what might be done. The colonel then moved along with his party and cannon. 


The squaws were in the house plundering when she returned, and very soon there came in a little dwarf and 
spoke very lively to my mother and said, "Do not be frightened, madam, you need not fear; there was an order 
issued this morning from the Canadian officer that no person should be molested who was obliged to stay 


from sickness or old age or any accident or misfortune." 


My mother said, "Where is your commanding officer?" 
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Just down here in a log house on the Niagara road." This was at the Edsall tannery, near the junction of 
Mohawk, Niagara and Morgan streets. So, as a squaw had taken off mother's veil and bonnet and also her 
cloak and had put her own squaw blanket about mother's shoulders, and had served Sarah with the same 
change of dress, they and Maria and the dwarf set off together, he having informed my mother that he could 
speak six different languages and was the interpreter for General Riall. They took their course down to the 
corner of Delaware and Niagara streets, that is, Niagara Square, and were ushered into the presence of the 
Indian commander by the dwarf interpreter. The bluff old man said : 


"What do you require?" 


Mother replied, "I came to ask you to send a guard to keep the Indians from burning my house and from 
plundering our goods and clothing." 


He spoke a few words to the guide, and they retraced their steps back to their home. The interpreter took his 
seat by the door. Being winter, the door was closed and the Indians would bang their guns against it. When the 
door was opened, the interpreter would speak and they would go away, looking as if they had met with a 
severe reproof. 


In the course of the day the house of Mrs. Lovejoy was set on fire and mother and sisters Maria and Sarah, 
with the hired man, old Mr. Pettingill, and others, went to the house and took the body of Mrs. Lovejoy out 
and laid it on a pile of boards by the side of the fence, so it would not be consumed by the fire. Then they 
went into the house and saw it did not burn fast, so they made an attempt to put out the fire and did succeed; 
and when night was coming on they thought they would carry the body in again, and as the old man was very 
weak and feeble they needed more help. They looked up the street and saw Mr. Walden. So sister Sarah 
started on a run to ask him to come and assist. He came, and with mother, Maria and Sarah lifted her and 
carried her in and laid her on the cords of a bedstead. 


Let me interrupt my recollections for a moment. I recently received a number of the Sandusky (O.) Clarion, 
containing an account of her appearance, by a gentleman living in Ohio, near Sandusky. He said he was a boy 
at the time that Buffalo was burned and was living about a half mile from Buffalo towards Black Rock; that 
his father took his gun and went to the battle; that he and his mother prepared breakfast, but before they could 
eat his father returned and said they had no time to lose, the British were just behind them; so they dashed out 
and followed with the crowd and came up to where they were loading the gun, ready for resistance, but they 
did not dare to stop. They followed the crowd up the creek, but they did not cross the creek, staying about and 
sleeping that night in a barn. The next morning they returned to the village and went to Mrs. St. John's (my 
mother's) and got some breakfast, and they then went over to see Mrs. Lovejoy. She was lying on the 
bedstead; she was a tall woman, was dressed in a black silk dress, with her long black hair hanging down or 
reaching through the cords and lying on the floor. He said they all stood about her and shed tears. 


Then the Indians came again the third day and set the house on fire and she was burned in it, and Mr. Lovejoy 
came and gathered her bones in a handkerchief and buried them. 


Our large house had been set on fire, and Sarah drew water from the well and mother, Maria and the old hired 
man carried it and poured it on the fire until it was out. Then there was a sentinel set to guard it, but after the 
bugle horn blew for retreat, the third day, there came back an Indian on horseback with a waiter on another 
horse. The officer dismounted and gave his rein to his waiter and went into the house and began to gather 
some combustible material, such as papers and straw and the clock case, from which a squaw had taken the 
works. This he split up, and blew one pistol into it, and set fire to it. My mother had just arrived and attempted 
to put out the fire. At that the Indian, who spoke English, told her she must go to her house, for he intended to 
burn that one. 
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She said she would have no income if that was destroyed, "and I am a widow and I have also lost my sons." 


He said: "Very likely that may be true, but we have left you one roof, and that is more than the Americans 
left for our widows when they came over; they only left the brands of the houses after they were burned." 


He then drew another pistol, and pointed it at her and said if she wished to save her life she must leave and 
return to her house they had left for her. 


My mother said: "I do not intend to risk my life for property, but this is my home. I took the other to have the 
income from this." 


He said, "Very probable; but this would be a rendezvous for four thousand troops be'fore tomorrow night." 
This was the last day. The barn was burned on the first day. 


On the first day some of the British ordered the old hired man to burn the barn. The old man came in wiping 
his eyes. Mother said, "What is the matter?" He answered, "I must do what I never did expect to do. They say 
I must burn your barn. See, they have taken the woollen mittens you gave me and made me take these old, 
wornout buckskin gauntlets." Mother said, "Oh, well, it cannot be helped; you had better obey their orders." 
So he took the brand of fire from the hearth and went and set the barn on fire. 


This was on the first morning and at the same time that they set fire to the large house; but Sarah drew the 
water and Maria and mother and the old man poured it on the fire and put it out. The day that intervened 
between the burning of the barn and the final burning of the house was New Year's day, the morning of which 
the boy and his mother came to get their breakfast and visited the house of Mrs. Love joy. She laid in her 
house that New Year's day and that night and was burned in her house on the next day, being the second day 
of January. 


Many of the houses were standing on New Year's day; our own large house was not burned until the last day 
of the burning and all had been burned but ours. When the bugle horn blew the sentinels were removed and all 
had left, when the Indian, Carr, a half-breed who married Brant's daughter, returned, resolved to burn it. 


This being the second day of January, it had been hoped that those houses would be saved; but while at 
breakfast the old man came in and said: "I think I have heard the Indians' whoop down towards Black Rock." 
They rose up, my mother took the tablecloth for a flag and waved it out of a window, the west chamber 
window at the head of the stairs; and seeing an Indian running by the house she looked to see where he was 
going, and saw Sarah running towards Mohawk Street. The old hired man was trying to run, too, but he 
stumbled and the Indian helped to lift him up and took some vermilion and painted his face. So, seeing that, 
Sarah turned back and shook hands with the Indian, and he painted her face. She returned to the house. 


Then there came along the British officer on horseback and stopped near the house and said, "Why did you 
not go away?" Mother told him she had nowhere to go. He said he had just seen a sad sight in that house over 
the way, and mother said she thought Mrs. Lovejoy had provoked the Indian. 


When the officer saw the paint on Sarah's face he asked how that came to be so. She told how she attempted 
to run away on seeing the Indian that morning, but as she saw he was not disposed to murder the old hired 
man, she turned back and was painted, too. The officer looked very angry about it and told her to go and wash 
it off. She said if the Indian should see her again she was afraid he would be displeased. He said he would 
insure her safety. She then went and washed her face. 


The officer rode along and the Indians commenced burning the houses again. Burning Mr. Lovejoy's and Mr. 
Bemis's house over the way, opposite ours, and all were burned and the sentinels removed. After all was quiet 
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that Indian, Carr, returned and burned the large house, saying if left it would be a rendezvous for four 
thousand men before the next night. 


In a few days we returned and all our neighbors came into town and the mothers from Bloomfield came out to 
Buffalo to identify their sons, who had been killed and buried in a mound in the grave-ground.!* They had 
been buried without coffins. My mother gave the Bloomfield people refreshments and they warmed by the fire 
and seemed to be sadly afflicted. 


In a few days, Judge Granger said to my mother that his family were in Canandaigua and he was going there 
to stay the remainder of the winter, that he was afraid to leave his house empty for fear it would be filled with 
soldiers; that he would leave his sisters, Mrs. Remington and her family and Mrs. Forward and her family, and 
he would give a room or two to my mother if she would move out there, and that would leave no room for the 
quartermaster to take. So we made ready to accept Judge Granger's kind offer, and moved to his place out on 
the Three-mile Creek. Before moving, mother rented the small house to Mr. Holden Allen, father of Levi 
Allen, for $300. 


By the kindness of an aunt, Mrs. Philander Bennett's mother, part of the family were carried away to Oneida 


County and the younger part, with my mother, moved out to the Granger farm. We were very comfortable, 
with old John Puffinburg to take care of all of the families and a very large flock of sheep. 
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FOOTNOTES 


' Parnell St. John was born June 6, 1801, at Aurelius, near Auburn, Cayuga Co., N. Y., and was therefore in her thirteenth 
year when Buffalo was burned. At about the age of twenty-two she became the wife of Jonathan Sidway, who died in 
1848. Mrs. Sidway died April 22, 1879, leaving two sons, Franklin and John, and a daughter, Mrs. Asaph S. Bemis. Her 
reminiscences were given in her old age, 1875 to 1877, at the solicitation of her brother, Dr. Orson S. St. John, and set 
down by him Mrs. Sidway being almost blind in her last years and deposited with the Buffalo Historical Society. They are 
now first published. 


? Site now covered by the stores of the Wm. Hengerer Co. 

3 Died Aug. 17, 1875. 

“ West side of Main Street, below Chippewa. The North Presbyterian Church was torn down 1904. 
> Site of Erie County Savings Bank. 


° This was the schooner Cuyahoga Packet, of thirty tons burden, built at Chagrin River, O., in 1805; commanded by 
Captain Luther Chapin, and captured by the British at Maiden in 1812. See Buf. Hist. Soc. Publications, Vol. VIII, p. 294. 


7 On Buffalo's early mail service, see Buf. Hist. Soc. Publications, Vol. IV, pp. 311 et seq. The first mail received in 
Buffalo was brought, on horseback, March, 1803. It was conveyed from the East in this manner, once in two weeks, until 
1805. A weekly horseback service was then established, which continued until 1810, when it was superseded by stage- 
wagon delivery. 


8 Fort Erie, Ont. 


° On present Exchange Street, south side, between Main and Washington streets. Site now covered by the east end of the 
Mansion House. 


'0 So written, but should be "schooners Adams and Caledonia." For account of this episode, see Buf. Hist. Soc. 
Publications, Vol. VIII, pp. 405-417. 


'l This letter is dated "Clarence Place, Dorchester, near Boston, Mass., Dec. 22, 1876." Like the reminiscences of Mrs. 
Skinner's sister, Mrs. Sidway, in preceding pages, it was written at the request of Dr. Orson S. St. John for the Buffalo 
Historical Society, and is now first published. A brief portion of no historical interest is omitted. 


'? This burial was probably in the old Franklin-square cemetery, now the site of the City Hall. There were however many 
burials of soldiers during and after the war, at other points in the present city; some on the Terrace, some in what is now 
Delaware Avenue below Eagle, and others in old "Sandy Town," below the Terrace, on the banks of the Niagara, and at 
several places in Black Rock. 
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